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ABSTRACT 


Plato  in  The  Sophi s t  is  involved  in  dealing  with  at 
least  three  issues,  which  he  takes  to  be  interrelated  rather 
in  the  way  that  Chinese  boxes  fit  together.  These  are  (be¬ 
ginning  with  the  outside  box,  as  it  were):  (l)  How  is  it 
possible  to  make,  or  how  are  we  to  understand  false  state¬ 
ments?  (2)  How  are  we  to  understand  negative  predicative 
statements?  (3)  How  are  we  to  understand  predication  in 
general? 

As  I  take  it  that  Plato’s  concern  with  (2)  and  (3)  stems 
from  the  way  he  understands  Parmenides’  position  in  The  Way 
of  Truth,  where  Parmenides  forbids  us  to  "let  this  thought 
prevail  ...  that  not-being  is  ...",  I  shall,  in  Chapter  I, 
attempt  to  give  an  interpretation  of  that  position.  In  Chap¬ 
ter  II  I  shall  try  to  show  how  for  Plato,  making  the  claim 
that  it  is  possible  meaningfully  to  make  false  statements, 
involves  us  in  the  refutation  of  Parmenides’  position  in  The 
Way  of  Truth .  In  Chapter  III  I  shall  attempt  to  provide  an 
interpretation  of  Plato’s  own  solution  to  the  problem  of 
negative  predication  and  to  provide  some  criticisms  of  it. 

The  major  claim  that  I  shall  have  to  support  throughout 
this  thesis,  is  that  both  Plato  and  Parmenides  are  talking 
about  negative  predication,  or  predication  itself,  and  not, 
as  most  commentators  have  heretofore  thought,  about  negative 
existential  judgements  and  about  existence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Plato  in  The  Sophist  is  involved  in  dealing  with  at 
least  three  issues,  which  he  takes  to  be  interrelated  rather 
in  the  way  that  Chinese  boxes  fit  together.  These  are  (be¬ 
ginning  with  the  outside  box,  as  it  were):  (l)  How  is  it 
possible  to  make,  or  how  are  we  to  understand  false  state¬ 
ments?  (2)  How  are  we  to  understand  negative  predicative 
statements?  (3)  How  are  we  to  understand  predication  in 
general? 

As  I  take  it  that  Plato’s  concern  with  (2)  and  (3)  stems 
from  the  way  he  understands  Parmenides’  position  in  The  Way 
of  Truth ,  where  Parmenides  forbids  us  to  "let  this  thought 
prevail  ...  that  not-being  is  I  shall,  in  Chapter  I, 

attempt  to  give  an  interpretation  of  that  position.  In 
Chapter  II  I  shall  try  to  show  how  for  Plato,  making  the 
claim  that  it  is  possible  meaningfully  to  make  false  state¬ 
ments,  involves  us  in  the  refutation  of  Parmenides’  position 
in  The  Way  of  Truth.  In  Chapter  III  I  shall  attempt  to 
provide  an  interpretation  of  Plato’s  own  solution  to  the 
problem  of  negative  predication  and  to  provide  some  criti¬ 
cisms  of  it. 

The  major  claim  that  I  shall  have  to  support  throughout 
this  thesis,  is  that  both  Plato  and  Parmenides  are  talking 
about  negative  predication,  or  predication  itself,  and  not, 
as  most  commentators  have  heretofore  thought,  about  negative 
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existential  judgements  and  about  existence. 

There  is  a  certain  (recognized)  circularity  in  my  account 
of  Parmenides’  position.  I  have  taken  it  as  explicit  enough 
in  The  Sophist  that  Plato  is  intent  upon  refuting  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  used  my  understanding  of  Plato’s  refutations 
as  evidence  for  my  interpretation  of  The  Way  of  Truth.  I 
have  then  claimed  that  this  interpreted  position  is  in  the 
tradition  as  the  basis  of  Plato’s  problem  in  The  Sophist. 
However,  I  need  not  make  a  claim  this  strong,  namely,  that 
the  interpretation  I  have  attributed  to  him  is  in  fact  the 
position  of  the  historical  Parmenides.  It  is  enough  for  my 
purposes,  that  this  is  the  problem  that  Plato  starts  with, 
and  that  he,  at  least,  attributes  it  to  Parmenides.  I  do 
not  believe,  at  any  rate,  that  evidence  from  the  text  of 
The  Way  of  Truth  as  we  have  it  is  sufficient  alone  to  pin 
a  position  on  Parmenides. 

In  the  Appendix,  I  have  attempted  to  deal  briefly  with 
another  statement  of  the  problem  of  falsehood,  found  in 
The  Theaetetus .  I  have  done  this  for  two  reasons,  (l)  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  wish  it  to  seem  that  the  way  I  have  taken 
Plato  to  be  dealing  with  it  in  The  Sophist  is  all  that  is 
to  be  said  about  the  matter,  and  (2)  because  I  wish  to  give 
some  attention  to  another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem, 
both  there  and  in  The  Sophist,  which  I  do  not  think  basi¬ 
cally  conflicts  with  my  conclusions,  and  which  I  take  to 
be  important  as  an  interpretation.  I  have  left  this  for 
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the  Appendix,  because  a  deeper  examination  of  it  would  in¬ 
volve  an  investigation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  blending  of 
the  forms.  This,  I  do  not  purport  to  have  carried  out  in 
this  paper.  I  have  tried  to  give  an  interpretation  of 
Parmenides’  position  on  predication  in  general;  I  take  Plato’s 
position  to  be  that  the  blending  of  the  forms  in  some  sense 
underlies  predication,  but  I  have  not  tried  to  discover 
what  that  means  or  to  give  any  content  to  it  whatsoever. 

It  has  been  my  intention  in  this  thesis,  not  merely 
to  interpret  texts,  but  (in  Dr.  Bosley’s  words)  to  diagnose 
a  philosophical  problem;  to  try  to  discover  the  errors  at 
the  source  of  the  implausible  contention  that  we  cannot 
meaningfully  say  something  false,  and  to  try  to  discover 
the  errors  involved  in  Plato’s  refutation  of  that  claim. 
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CHAPTER  I 


el  6*ay  £ycov  £peu),  HO|iicai  be  aw  |iu0ov 

axoGaac;, 

(x'Cnep  0601  p.ouvai  6i£f)ai6g  etai  vorjaai* 
f)  \iev  otuoq  ecu  iv  ze  xai  uk;  01 l>h  £ozi  \ir\ 

elvat, 

Txet0ouQ  tazi  He\e u0oq  ('A\q0etp  yap  67ir)6et) 
f)  6 * d)Q  01 jk  £axiv  tg  xai  u)Q  xpe&v  £ctti  jar) 

e  tvai, 

xnv  6f)  Tot  cppa^a)  7iava7ieu0ea  e^p.ev ^dxapTiov * 
outs  yap  av  yvo'nic;  to  ye  \ir\  tov  ov  yap 

(ivvaxov 


outc  cppaaaiQ. 


Come,  I  will  tell  you  --  and  you  must 
accept  my  word  when  you  have  heard  it 
--  the  ways  of  enquiry  which  alone  are 
to  be  thought:  the  one  that  IT  IS,  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  IT  NOT  TO  BE,  is 
the  way  of  credibility,  for  it  follows 
Truth;  the  other,  that  IT  IS  NOT,  and 
that  it  is  bound  NOT  TO  BE:  this  I  tell 
you  is  a  path  that  cannot  be  explored; 
for  you  could  neither  recognize  that 
which  IS  NOT,  nor  express  it.-*- 


Of  this  Kirk  and  Raven  say: 


Parmenides  is  attacking  those  who  be¬ 
lieve,  as  men  always  had  believed,  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  significant 
negative  predication;  but  he  is  enabled 
to  attack  them  only  because  of  his  own 
confusion  between  a  negative  predication 
and  a  negative  existential  judgement. 

The  gist  of  this  difficult  and  important 
fragment  is  therefore  this:  ’Either  it 
is  right  only  to  think  or  say  of  a  thing, 
"it  is  ..."  (i.e.  it  is  so-and-so,  e.g. 
white)  or  else  it  is  right  to  think  or 
say  only  "it  is  not  ..."  (i.e.  it  is  not 
something  else,  e.g.  black).  The  latter 
is_  to  be  firmly  rejected  on  the  ground 
/_a  mistaken  one,  owing  to  the  confusion 
between  existential  and  predicativ  e7 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
Not  Being,  the  non-existent.  Any  prop¬ 
ositions  about  Not-Being  are  necessarily 
meaningless;  the  only  significant  thoughts 
or  statements  concern  Being. 2 

Kirk  and  Raven  seem  here  to  be  claiming  the  following: 
"it  is  not  black"  can  be  analyzed  into  two  component  parts, 
"it  is  not"  in  the  sense  of  "it  does  not  exist"  and  "it  is 
not  black"  in  the  "predicative  sense".  But  if  "it"  does  not 
exist,  then  the  sentence  is  not  about  something,  but  nothing; 
it  is  "about  Not-Being",  but  that  is  inconceivable. 

I  have  two  objections  to  this  thesis.  The  first  is  that 
if  Kirk  and  Raven  are  claiming  that  Parmenides  really  con¬ 
fuses  the  existential  and  predicative  senses  of  "is",  then 
the  sentence  "it  is  not"  simpliciter,  meaning  "it  does  not 
exist"  is  itself  both  predicative  and  existential  and  the 
analysis  of  it  into  component  parts  would  proceed  as  for 
"it  is  not  black".  That  is,  "that  which  is  not"  does  not 
collapse  simply  into  "nothing"  at  this  stage  as  they  suggest. 
It  is  merely  to  pin  a  dogmatic  position  about  what  can  be 
conceived  on  Parmenides,  if  the  analysis  stops  here.  But 
further,  the  status  of  the  predicative  component  is  never 
called  into  question;  but  when  Plato,  in  his  attack  on 
Parmenides’  position  in  The  Sophist,  sets  up  an  explanation 
of  negative  predication,  his  main  energy  is  devoted  to  the 
predicative  component,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  later. 

That  is,  while  Kirk  and  Raven  are,  so  to  speak,  dividing 
the  sentence  "it  is  not  black"  thus:  "it  is  not/black"; 
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Plato  takes  the  sentence  to  be  divided  thus:  "it  is/not 
black",  and  devotes  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  "not  black".  This  provides  us  with  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  the  basis  of  Plato’s  problem  as  well. 

At  243C2  of  The  Sophist  the  Stranger  says: 

And  perhaps  our  minds  are  in  this  same 
condition  as  regards  being  also;  we  may 
think  that  it  is  plain  sailing  and  that 
we  understand  when  the  word  is  used, 
though  we  are  in  difficulties  about  not- 
being,  whereas  really  we  understand 
equally  little  of  both. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  serves  as  an  apt  criticism  of  Kirk 
and  Raven’s  interpretation;  they  assume  merely  that  Parmenides 
holds  a  dogma  about  the  negative  existential  component  of 
negative  sentences,  they  do  not  consider  the  possibility 
that  he  holds  a  position  about  predication  itself.  Follow¬ 
ing  Plato’s  hint  that  basic  to  an  understanding  of  what  it 
is  to  say  "it  is  not  ..."  is  an  understanding  of  what  it  is 
to  say  "it  is  ...",  I  am  going  to  put  forward  a  different 
interpretation  of  Fr.l,  which  as  I  hope  to  show,  partly  in 
succeeding  chapters,  is  the  way  Plato  understands  Parmenides’ 
problem. 

My  claim  is  that  Parmenides  makes  a  confusion  between 
a  predicative  "is",  an  existential  "is",  and  an  "is"  meaning 
"is  the  same  as".  Not  separating  these  senses  of  £gtiv 
leads  Parmenides  to  think  that  there  is  a  contradiction 
involved  in  making  negative  statements.  For  example,  when 
you  say  that  something  is  not  green,  you  are  saying  that 
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there  is  something  which  it  is  which  is  not,  namely  non¬ 
green,  and  so  it  both  is  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
not.  By  the  same  token  when  you  say  that  it  is  not  (meaning 
that  it  does  not  exist)  as  the  senses  of  "is"  are  so  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed,  for  Parmenides  what  you  must  be  saying  is 
that  there  is  something  which  it  is  that  is  not  (namely  non¬ 
existence)  and  so  it  both  is  and  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  not. 

To  adduce  some  evidence  not  from  The  Sophi s t  to  make 
it  plausible  that  this  confusion  about  predication,  namely, 
that  in  saying  that  X  is  F,  you  are  also  saying  that  there 
is  something,  F,  which  X  is  the  same  as,  is  certainly  in 
the  tradition:  in  the  passage  beginning  at  128E  of  the 
Parmenides ,  Socrates  is  made  to  say  to  Zeno  that  although 
it  would  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  Forms  have  contrary 
characters,  that  is  if  Unity  itself  could  be  shown  to  be 
many,  or  Likeness  unlike,  it  is  nonetheless  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  "sticks  and  stones"  have  contrary  characters. 
Plato  apparently  considers  it  to  be  contradictory  to  say, 
for  example,  of  Beauty  itself  that  it  is  ugly  presumably 
because  he  takes  on  wholesale  this  way  of  understanding  "is" 
in  that  sentence.  And  it  is  significant  that  he  considers 
it  necessary  to  distinguish  in  this  respect  for  Zeno,  sen¬ 
tences  about  ordinary  particulars  and  sentences  about  Forms. 

And  so,  to  return  to  my  claim,  it  is  not  because  they 
are  about  the  unthinkable  nothing  that  no  negative  statements 


can  be  made,  but  because  negative  statements  are  contra¬ 
dictory.  And  the  fact  that  IT  IS  NOT  is  unthinkable  follows 
upon  the  fact  that  they  are  contradictory.  So  Parmenides’ 
rejection  of  the  second  way  does  not  depend  upon  a  dogma 
about  what  is  conceivable,  that  what  is  conceivable  must  first 
exist,  as  Raven  claims. 


Fr .  6: 

XPh  to  Xeyetv  re  voetv  t*£ov  £|i|d£yai*  ecu 

c '  ,  ,  yap  eivai, 

M.r)0£v  5  ouk  early*  xa  o' k  ya>  cppaTeaOat  avooya. 
7i(Da)TT)q^yap  a  d^'obou  tocutt^c;  bi^rjoioc  <£tpyu)>, 
aurap  cue  it  Atio  tt)q,  f)v  6r)  pporoi  ei&oteq 

,  ,  oubev 

ttXoctto via  i ,  ^  6  ixpavo  i  *  ^Apayotv  it)  yap  kv  cxijtcov 
aTT]0£a  i  t0uv£  i  TiXaHTOv  voov  *  oi  be  cpopoOvTcxi 
H^cpo  i  sopa)Q  xucpXot  T£,  T£0titu6t£Q,  ocHfD  tTOc  cpuXa , 
oiq  to  tieXeiv  T£  nai  ouk  eivai  raurov  ve- 

,  ,  ,  ,  y  vopiaTai 

hou  TauTov,  iravTcov  be  naX tvTpoiioc;  kou  i  ne- 

XevOoq. 


One  should  both  say  and  think  that 
Being  Is;  for  To  Be  is  possible,  and 
Nothingness  is  not  possible.  This  I 
command  you  to  consider;  for  from  the 
latter  way  of  search  first  of  all  I 
debar  you.  But  next  I  debar  you  from 
that  way  along  which  wander  mortals 
knowing  nothing,  two-headed,  for  per¬ 
plexity  in  their  bosoms  steers  their 
intelligence  astray,  and  they  are 
carried  along  as  deaf  as  they  are 
blind,  amazed,  uncritical  hordes,  by 
whom  To  Be  and  Not  To  Be  are  regarded 
as  the  same  and  not  the  same;  and  (for 
whom)  in  everything  there  is  a  way  of 
opposing  stress. 3 

Kirk  and  Raven  take  it  that  in  this  fragment,  Parmenides 
is  proposing  a  third  way,  IT  IS  AND  IT  IS  NOT,  despite  his 
claim  in  Fr.2  that  there  are  only  two  ways,  IT  IS  or  IT  IS 
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NOT.  On  the  contrary  I  would  like  to  argue  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  their  willingness  to  say  negative  sentences 
that  the  mortals  are  called  "two-headed",  that  is,  on  my 
analysis,  saying  IT  IS  NOT  is  tantamount  to  "regarding  IT 
IS  and  IT  IS  NOT  as  the  same  and  not  the  same".  That  is, 
what  is  said  not  to  be  F  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  not  F  and 
yet  cannot  be  the  same  as  not  F,  for  that  which  is  cannot 
be  the  same  as  that  which  is  not.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
passage  Parmenides  puts  it:  "But  next  I  debar  you  ...  etc.", 
but  as  against  that,  he  is  very  firm  in  Fr.2  that  IT  IS  and 
IT  IS  NOT  are  "the  ways  of  enquiry  which  alone  are  to  be 
thought" . 

Kirk  and  Raven,  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Parmenides  believes  that  to  say  "X  is  F"  and 
"X  is  not  G"  are  contradictory.  This  is  consistent  with 
their  view  that  it  is  the  existential  part  of  "is"  that  is 
the  source  of  Parmenides’  problem;  hence  in  the  latter  sen¬ 
tence  you  assert  that  X  does  not  exist  while  in  the  former 
you  assert  that  it  does.  However  the  view  that  there  are 
three  ways  is  uneconomical,  as  Parmenides  has  already  de¬ 
stroyed  the  possibility  that  the  latter  sentence  could  be 
said  meaningfully.  Further  if  it  could  not  be  said  mean¬ 
ingfully  that  X  is  not  G,  then  there  cannot  be  a  contra¬ 
diction  between  "X  is  F"  and  "X  is  not  G" . 

The  first  line  of  Fr.6  is  a  tremendously  puzzling  one; 
first  of  all  it  exemplifies  very  well  what  is  the  source  of 
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the  controversy,  namely  that  Greek  had  many  senses  of 
that  it  is  the  task  of  the  philosopher,  not  the  translator 
per  se ,  to  unravel.  For 


Xpii  to  Keyeiv  re  voetv  t*£ov 
|ir)6ev  &*o£>h  ecTiv* 


£(j.|i£voa*  to%  i 
yap  eivai, 


is  translated  by  Kirk  and  Raven: 

That  which  can  be  spoken  and  thought 
needs  must  be;  for  it  is  possible  for 
it  but  not  for  nothing  to  be. 

Or  by  Kathleen  Freeman: 

One  should  both  say  and  think  that 
Being  is;  for  TO  BE  is  possible,  and 
nothingness  is  not  possible. 

In  the  translation  of  Kirk  and  Raven  a  contrast  is  made 
between  what  can  be  spoken  and  thought,  and  nothing.  In  both 
cases,  "needs  must  be"  and  "but  not  for  nothing  to  be_" ,  "be" 
is  ambiguous  between  an  existential  and  a  predicative  sense. 
In  the  Freeman  translation,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  Being  (or  TO  BE)  and  nothingness.  "TO  BE 
is  possible"  is  ambiguous  between  "it  is  possible  for  some¬ 
thing  to  be"  and  "Being  is  possible".  It  is  not  clear,  if 
the  latter,  what  is  meant,  nor  indeed  what  is  meant  by 
"Nothingness  is  not  possible",  unless  that  Being  can  exist 
and  nothingness  cannot.  But  at  any  rate  the  original  con¬ 
trast  between  Being  and  Nothingness,  rests  upon  translating 
"Being",  rather  than  "that  which  is";  had  it  been 
translated  in  the  latter  way,  the  contrast  would  be  absurd, 
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not  merely  mysterious,  as  it  is  with  the  translation  "Being". 

The  point  is  not  merely  that  as  there  were  no  accents 
used  in  the  original  manuscript,  we  cannot  decide  what  the 
correct  English  equivalent  to  eivoti,  to uv  or  ov  is,  but 
rather  that  even  were  we  in  a  position  to  ask  Parmenides  to 
tell  us  what  he  means  in  English,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Freeman 
translation  of  this  passage  should  suffice  as  an  example  to 
refute  those  who  take  Parmenides  to  be  talking  about  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  Existent  pure  and  simple  in  The  Way  of  Truth . 
One  such  is  Reginald  Allen  in  Th a 1 e s  to  Ari s totle .  Part  of 
his  evidence  for  this  view  as  against  Kirk  and  Raven’s,  is 
that  Parmenides  does  apply  negative  predicates  to  IT.  Raven 
in  Pythagoreans  and  Eleatics  accounts  for  this  on  the  basis 
that  the  predicates  Parmenides  applies  to  IT  for  the  most 
part  either  come  from  or  are  associated  with  the  right  hand, 
or  ethically  positive,  side  of  the  Pythagorean  table  of  op¬ 
posites,  (for  example:  one,  limited,  motionless).  It  is 
Raven’s  major  thesis  that  Parmenides  is  a  dissident  Pythagor¬ 
ean  intent  on  dispelling  the  dualism  of  Pythagoreani sm  by 
opting  for  one  half  of  the  system  and  refuting  the  rest  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  be  incoherent  to  hold  that  Being 
has  opposite  characteristics. 

Now,  just  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is  an  unlikely  inter¬ 
pretation.  There  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Parmenides 
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was  a  dissident  Pythagorean.  However,  if  he  was  writing 
The  Way  of  Truth  with  the  Pythagoreans  in  mind,  it  is  still 
extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  refute  only 
one  half  of  the  system  and  adopt  the  other.  That,  surely, 
is  not  the  way  dualistic  systems  are  attacked. 

Furthermore,  if  his  objection  to  negative  statements 
in  general  is  a  logical  objection,  as  I  have  been  intent  on 
showing,  then  it  will  not  do  to  add  on  his  behalf  that  none¬ 
theless  we  can  apply  some  technically  negative  predicates 
to  Being  as  they  are  ethically  positive  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans.  On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  established 
there  is  no  possibility  of  there  being  a  list  of  character¬ 
istics  attributed  to  Being  and  a  list  attributed  to  Not- 
Being,  which,  if  we  accept  the  former,  must  be  rejected;  on 
the  contrary,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  for  Parmenides  Not- 
Being  is  incoherent.  For  Parmenides  there  is  no  alternative 
to  Being  and  its  characteristics  could  not  have  opposites. 

And  here  I  have  some  rather  formidable  support  from 
Plato.  The  first  hypothesis  of  the  Parmenides  depends  upon 
the  confusions  of  Parmenides  about  "is".  And  it  is  the  first 
hypothesis  which  I  contend  is  very  like  what  Parmenides  is 
proposing:  "If  the  One  is  to  be  One,  it  will  not  be  a  whole 

nor  have  parts".  What  Plato  derives  from  this  hypothesis 
is,  of  course,  a  reduc tio  ad  absurdum,  for  it  will  be  with¬ 
out  limits,  have  no  shape,  be  nowhere,  be  neither  in  motion 
nor  at  rest,  and  so  on,  in  short,  can  have  no  predicates  and 
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thus  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  (for  if  it  is,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  it  is  (the  same  as),  namely  existence,  and  that 
is  something  else,  therefore  it  will  not  be  one).  But  an  im 
portant  piece  of  evidence  that  someone  might  take  this  as  a 
position,  not  a  reduc tio ,  is  provided  by  the  Neo-Platonists . 
Proclus  says: 

/les  hypotheses/"  .  .  •  developent  le 
veri tablement  un,  purifie  de  toute 
pluralite,  et  la  meme  separe  de  l’etre, 
superieur  a  lui ,  et  refusant  l’attri- 
bution  de:  est.^ 

Plato,  thus,  uses  negation  to  deny  whole  categories  of 
predicates  to  the  One.  Thus  to  say  that  the  One  is,  for 
example,  timeless,  is  to  say  that  no  predicates  associated 
with  time  can  be  applied  to  it.  This  provides  us  with  an 
explanation  of  the  use  of  negative  predication  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  IT  (or  Being)  in  The  Way  of  Truth .  However,  clearly 
Parmenides’  position  is  not  ultimately  like  the  one  which 
Proclus  so  gladly  embraces,  for  he  does  apply  the  (positive) 
predicates  "one",  "limited",  "whole",  and  "spherical"  to  IT. 

However,  any  further  elucidation  of  this  would  require 
an  examination  of  just  what  Parmenides  means  by  IT  or  Being 
or  THAT  which  is,  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  our  present 
investigation.  Let  us,  then,  leaving  off  here,  return  to 
the  first  part  of  the  interpretation  given,  to  the  analysis 
of  negative  predication. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  apologize  repeatedly  throughout 
this  paper  for  using  the  word  "predicate";  I  shall  begin 
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here.  It  is  clear  that  Plato,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
The  Sophist  is  talking  about  words,  and  about  speaking  and 
judging.  In  those  contexts  as  I  hope  to  show,  it  is  safe 
to  talk  about  predication  as  one  mode  (what  I  shall  call  the 
formal  mode)  of  understanding  the  problems  that  he  is  dealing 
with.  But  thus  my  interpretation  of  The  Way  of  Truth  takes 
its  credibility  not  so  much  from  the  text  itself  as  from  the 
way  Plato  chooses  to  deal  with  the  Parmenidean  problem  of 
negation. 

At  238D  of  The  Sophist  Plato  sets  out  what  he  intimates 
to  be  "the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  subject",  namely  that 
he  who  "refutes  not-being"  is  at  the  same  time  forced  to  say 
that  it  "is  not"  or  in  Parmenides’  very  words  "it  is  not 
possible  for  IT  NOT  TO  BE".  In  other  words,  the  ultimate 
paradox  of  Parmenides’  position  is  that  he  cannot  even  get 
so  close  to  the  problem  as  to  deny  that  one  can  make  negative 
statements.  Indeed,  he  cannot  even  so  much  as  state  the 
problem.  But  Plato  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  sophist  locked 
in  silence  upon  this  issue.  He  takes  it  up  as  his  task  to 
explore  the  consequences  of  the  problem  and  ultimately  to 
get  us  out  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II 


At  241A  of  The  Sophist  the  Stranger  says: 

Kai  \6yoQ,  o!(ioci,  4)eu6^<;  outgo  Kara  xauxcx  vofi  ia0r)a£xoc  i  xa  te 
ovtoc  Xeyoov  (j.'n  eivoci  xat  xa  \ir\  8vxa  elvou. 

"And  therefore  a  statement  will  likewise  be  considered  false, 
if  it  declares  that  things  which  are,  are  not,  or  that  things 
which  are  not,  are."^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  possible  interpre¬ 
tations  of  this  passage: 

1)  Saying  that  what  exists,  does  not,  and  that  what 
does  not  exist,  does. 

2)  Saying  that  some  fact  exists  when  it  does  not,  and 
that  some  fact  does  not  exist  when  it  does. 

3)  Saying  that  what  is  F  (where  F  is  some  predicate) 
is  not  F,  and  what  is  not  F,  is  F. 

Position  1  seems  to  be  inadequate  as  a  definition  of 
falsehood  unless  we  put  for  "what",  "some  fact"  in  which 
case  it  collapses  into  Position  2.  If  "what"  is  taken  to 
mean  "some  thing",  then  we  can  show  that  this  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  define  falsehood,  since  not  all  false  statements 
are  existential. 

Position  2  seems  to  be  Cornford's.  About  it  he  says: 

Like  the  previous  paragraph  on  the 
meaning  of  ’image’,  this  passage  only 
tells  us  what  false  thinking  and  false 
statement  mean,  namely,  attributing 


. 
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not-being  to  what  is  (the  fact)  or 
being  to  what  is  not  (the  fact). 

This  is,  first  of  all,  a  mysterious  interpretation.  What 
is  "being",  here?  If  we  understand  him  to  be  talking  about 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  facts  in  this  passage,  at 
least  no  further  textual  support  is  given,  and  we  might  very 
well  attack  his  translation  of  to.  8vtoc  as  "the  fact"  as 
anachronistic.  But  further,  if  * Theaetetus  is  sitting’  is 
an  example  of  a  fact,  what  does  it  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a 
fact  which  does  not  exist,  p^  ovtoc  »  but  which  is  as¬ 
serted  to  exist.  What  sense  is  to  be  made  of  the  notion 
of  non-existent  facts? 

Position  3  is  the  one  I  want  to  support,  partly  on  the 
basis  of  an  interpretation  of  The  Way  of  Truth  which  lends 
weight  to  the  supposition  that  the  problem  of  negative  predi 
cation  is  already  in  the  tradition  and  partly  on  the  basis 
of  arguments  in  the  middle  part  of  The  Sophist,  where,  as 
I  take  it,  to  ov  cannot  be  understood  other  than  as  "is  F" , 
the  copulative  "is".  So,  I  want  to  support  the  view  that 
the  Stranger  is  here  giving  a  model  of  false  statements . 
Thus,  for  example,  to  say  that  Theaetetus  is  sitting  when 
he  is  not  sitting,  is  false,  and  to  say  that  Theaetetus  is 
not  sitting,  when  he  is  sitting,  is  false. 

At  236E4,  the  Stranger  says: 

otic oq  yap  etuovTa  XP"H  ^eyeiv  r] 

6o£a£eiv  ovtcoq^e Ivai ,  Hat  touto  cpBey^a- 
pevov  £vTio\oyiqt  pr)  auveyeoBat,  tiocvtoc- 
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rcaaiv,  ai  0eat^r]Te,  xa^eTI:6v .  .  .TeToXpr)- 
h£ v  6  Xoyoq  outoq  U7io0e:a0oci  to  (irj  ov 
eivai*  (|)eu6oc;  yap  ouk  av  aXXoop  £yiyv£TO 

V 


You  see,  Theaetetus,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  is 
to  say  or  think  that  falsehood  really 
exists  and  in  saying  this  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  contradiction  . . .  This  state¬ 
ment  involves  the  bold  assumption  that 
not  being  (to  p.f)  ov  )  exists,  for 
otherwise  falsehood  could  not  come 
into  existence. 

This  gets  us  straight  into  the  problem  which  as  I  take  it 
is  central  in  The  Sophist ;  we  cannot  understand  what  it 
would  be  to  make  a  false  statement  without  being  able  to 
make  negative  predicative  statements  meaningfully.  In  the 
one  case,  saying  of  that  which  is  F,  that  it  is  not  F,  in 
order  to  understand  that  what  was  said  was  false,  we  would 
have  to  understand  the  original  negative  statement;  in  the 
other  case,  saying  of  that  which  is  not  F,  that  it  is  F,  we 
would  have  to  be  able  to  make  a  negative  predicative  state¬ 
ment  in  order  to  say  what  is  true;  if  we  could  not  say  what 
is  the  case  meaningfully,  then  we  would  hardly  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  what  is  not  the  case. 

Two  arguments  directly  follow  the  passage  quoted  above, 
both  of  them  in  support  of  this  Parmenidean  position  (namely 
that  to  pr)  ov  is  unintelligible),  the  first  that  to  pT)  ov 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  exists,  the  second  that 
to  ov  itself  cannot  even  be  said  without  contradiction. 


' 


Kat  touto  r)|itv  tiou  cpavepov,  d)Q  nai  to 
it  toCto  pf)|ia  £tt'ovti  Xeyo jiev  eHaoioxe* 
uovov  yap  aftro  Xeyeiv,  wonep  yujivov  xai 
&7iT}pr||ia)|a£vov  duo  tgov  ovtcov  oaravTcov,  Aduv- 
aiov*  r)  yap; 


And  this  is  plain  to  us,  that  we  always 
use  the  word  "something"  for  to  speak 
of  "something"  in  the  abstract,  naked, 
as  it  were,  and  disconnected  from  all 
beings  is  impossible,  is  it  not?^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  even  start  a  sentence  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  sentence  does  not  have  an  existent  referent. 

But  if  one  can  go  on  to  say  of  something  that  it  is  not  (F) 
one  has  contradicted  the  premise  by  which  one  was  allowed 
to  begin  the  sentence,  namely,  that  its  subject  referred  to 
an  existent  thing.  This  is  the  problem  both  with  negative 
existential  statements,  i.e.  statements  of  the  form  "this 
does  not  exist",  and  with  negative  predications  in  general 
(existential  statements  are  treated  as  having  the  form  of 

negative  predications  by  both  Parmenides  and  Plato). 

Mr]  o  vt  i  6e  ti^tcov  ovtcov  ocpa  TtpoaytyyeoOat 
Cpf)(JO|A£V  dUVOCTOV  6  l  VGC  t  ;  .  .  .  '  Ap  l  0(10  v  6rj  TOV 

^upitavTa  too v  Svtoov  ti 0£|i£v .  • .  Mrj  touvuv 
(it]6  *  tn  lye  cpoofiev  iQfiou  ypre  "nA^Ooc;  |if)T£ 

TO  £ V  TTpOQ  TO  [IT]  OV  7TpOOCp£p£  l  V . 


But  shall  we  assert  that  to  that  which 
is  not,  anything  which  is  can  be  at¬ 
tributed?  Now  we  assume  that  all  num¬ 
ber  is  among  the  things  which  are  ... 
Then  let  us  not  even  undertake  to  at¬ 
tribute  either  the  singular  or  the 
plural  of  number  to  not-being.7 
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It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  Ttpoay  lyveaOoc  i  and 

Ttpoacpepe  tv  at  first  nere.  Liddell  and  Scott  gives  "to  be 
added"  and  "to  be  imposed"  respectively.  Certainly  the 
"attributed"  of  the  quoted  translation  is  wrong  for  the 
purposes  of  my  interpretation,  for  it  implies  that  some 
predicate  or  attribute  is  being  predicated  or  attributed 
to  something,  in  this  case,  number,  to  something  which  is 
not.  But  this  move  has  already  been  blocked,  since  we  have 
just  been  shown  that  "something  which  is  not"  is  contradic¬ 
tory.  More  evidence  to  this  effect  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that  ovu  has  no  article,  that  is,  cannot  be  translated  as 
is  given  "to  that  which  is  not".  Thus  the  passage  should 
be  retranslated:  "But  shall  we  say  that  it  is  possible  for 
anything  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  added  to  being  . . . 

We  assume  that  all  number  is  of  the  things  which  are  . . . 
Therefore  let  us  not  try  to  impose  either  the  singular  or 
plural  of  number  upon  ovu  ,  being."  But  of  course  if  we 
cannot  give  to  ov  a  grammatical  number,  we  cannot  say  it 
at  all . 

I  think  that  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  translate  to  ov 
and  elvat  as  confidently  as  I  have  done  at  this  stage.  For 
one  thing,  both  of  these  Eleatic  problems  play  upon  neither 
elvou,  or  to  being  unravelled  into  their  various  senses, 

as  the  translation  at  least  might  impel  one  to  do.  It  is 
only  a  few  pages  later  at  241A  where  falsehood  is  defined 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  Platonic  position  begins  to  develop. 


. 1 
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But  something  very  important  is  to  be  seen  already  at 
this  stage  and  that  is  that  we  are  quite  clearly  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  investigation  of  certain  terms  if  we  are  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  confusion;  it  is  language  that 
causes  the  Stranger  to  commit  parricide  on  his  father, 
Parmenides . 

Se.  To>v  [i£v  toivuv  tioWgov  nep  i  na-t 
pern  tquto  cmf:4)O|i£0  * ,  av 
Ttepi  be  tou  peyicnrou  re  hocj,  apxh- 
yoC  itpcoTOu  vuv  oheuteov . 

0eai.  Tivoq  6t^  X^yeig;  6rj\ov  oti  to  ov 
cpijjc;  TipcoTOv  6etv  6  i£££uvr)aota0ai  tl 
toO'ol  \£yovT£Q  a^xo  6rj\ouv  rjyouv- 

xat. 


Stranger:  We  will  consider  most  of  these 

(subjects)  later,  but  now  the 
greatest  and  foremost  chief  of 
them  must  be  considered. 

Theaetetus:  What  do  you  mean?  Or,  obviously, 

do  you  mean  that  we  must  first 
investigate  the  term  "being"  and 
see  what  those  who  use  it  think 
it  signifies?® 

If  we  take  Plato  to  this  point  in  the  dialogue  to  have  been 
giving  the  Eleatic  reasons  why  negation  and  hence  falsehood, 
is  impossible,  then  this  investigation  is  indeed  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

What  I  now  have  to  show  is  that  to  ov  is  used  by  Plato 
at  least  in  relevant  contexts,  to  mean  "is"  in  the  copulative 
sense;  to  do  this  involves  a  larger  investigation  into  whether 
or  to  what  extent  he  distinguishes  senses  of  to  ov  and  £ivat 
The  most  striking  evidence  for  the  larger  position,  namely, 
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that  he  does  distinguish  senses  of  to  5v  >  is  to  be  found  in 
the  long  passage  between  254C  -  257A. 

The  argument  proceeds  something  like  this:  some  kinds 
(tcx  yevg  )  will  mingle  with  each  other  and  others  will  not. 
Taking  three  very  important  kinds,  namely,  "being”  itself 
(  to  ov  auto  )  rest,  and  motion,  we  see  that  rest  and  motion 
cannot  mingle  with  each  other  but  both  rest  and  motion  mingle 
with  to  ov  ,  since  they  both  are.  But  each  of  the  three  is 
nonetheless  other  than  the  others  and  the  same  as  itself. 

But  to  say  this  is  to  introduce  two  other  kinds,  namely,  same 
and  other,  unless  same  and  other  can  be  identi fi ed  with  two 
of  the  kinds  that  we  already  have.  If  rest  is  the  same  as 
other,  then  since  motion  will  mingle  with  other  then  motion 
can  be  said  to  be  (at)  rest,  which  is  impossible,  and  vice 
versa,  if  motion  is  the  same  as  other.  Similarly,  if  rest 
is  the  same  as  same,  then  since  motion  mingles  with  same, 
then  motion  can  be  said  to  be  at  rest,  which  is  impossible, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence,  same  and  other  cannot  be  identified 
with  rest  and  motion.  But  the  question  remains: 

* AXX'apa  to  5v  hoci  to  tocutov  u)Q  ev  ti  6iavor|T£Ov  rjpiv; 


"But  should  we  conceive  of  "being"  and  "the  same"  as  one?"^ 
If  that  were  the  case  then  when  we  said  that  rest  is, 
and  motion  is,  we  should  be  saying  that  they  are  both  the 
same,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  same  must  be  a  fourth 
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kind.  But  as  to  the  other,  Plato  says: 

'  AXX9 oZ\±ai  ae  auyxoopeTv  tgov  ovtcov  toc  [xev  aijxoc  HaO’auTa, 
tcx  be  Tip oq  &XXa  det  XeyeoOou . 

"But  I  fancy  you  admit  that  among  the  entities,  some  are 
always  conceived  as  absolute,  and  some  as  relative";-^  (or 
Cornford's  much  better  translation:  "But  I  suppose  you 
admit  that,  among  things  that  exist  ( sic ) ,  some  are  always 
spoken  of  as  being  what  they  are  just  in  themselves,  others 
as  being  what  they  are  with  reference  to  other  things"). 

Things  then  are  sometimes  said  to  be  (  etvat  )  simpliciter, 

y 

sometimes  to  be  F,  that  is,  sometimes  eivai  takes  an  object. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  other,  which  is  never  unquali¬ 
fied;  things  cannot  be  said  to  be  other  simpliciter .  Hence 
being  and  other  cannot  be  identical,  so  the  other  is  a  fifth 
class . 

For  this  passage  to  be  at  all  intelligible  ro  ov  cannot 
be  translated  throughout  "existence"  as  Cornford  does  it. 

What  would  tempt  us  to  confuse  same  or  other,  same,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  existence,  if  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere 
exercise?  Further,  what  can  be  made  of  a  distinction  between 
"relative"  and  "absolute"  existence.  But  suppose  instead  we 
are  trying  to  discover  (as  indeed  Plato  has  given  us  warning 
that  we  are)  the  nature  of  to  3v  or  etvat  .  We  find  out  two 
quite  important  things  here:  (l)  that  to  ov  must  not  be  iden¬ 


tified  with  same  --  when  we  say  that  something  is  F,  then, 
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we  are  not  saying  that  it  is  the  same  as  F;  (2)  that 
has  both  a  "relative"  and  an  "absolute"  sense,  like  other 
it  sometimes  needs  to  be  filled  out  with  an  object,  but  un¬ 
like  other  sometimes  can  be  taken  simpliciter .  If  in  English 
we  did  not  have  the  verb  "exist",  we  might  very  well  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  senses  of  the  equivocal  word  "is"  in  the  same 
way:  sometimes,  as  in  the  sentence,  "The  geranium  is  red", 

"is"  is  followed  by  an  object,  sometimes  as  in  "geraniums 
are"  (exist),  it  is  not.^-*-  If  the  interpretation  given  of 
The  Way  of  Truth  is  correct,  then  point  (l)  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  so-called  contradiction  involved  in  negative 
predicative  sentences.  Point  (2)  is  the  issue  I  want  to 
continue  to  press  here. 

But,  in  a  way,  this  has  to  be  filled  in  differently; 
it  would  be  mistaken  to  take  Plato  to  be  talking  here  merely 
about  certain  locutions  (namely,  "is",  and  "is  F" )  since  he 
calls  motion,  rest,  same,  other  and  to  ov  kinds  (  yevT]  )  . 
Perhaps  the  word  "predicate"  is  an  inadequate  substitute 
for  his  word  "  yevr)  " . 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  going  to  continue  to  use  the  word 
"predicate"  because  it  seems  to  be,  at  least  much  of  the 
time,  a  convenient  "formal  mode"  way  of  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  Plato  usually  treats  of  in  a  "material  mode".  At  any 
rate,  to  express  the  point  just  made  (point  (2))  in  the 
"material  mode",  sometimes  the  kind,  to  ov  ,  does  not  mingle 
with  another  form  but  is  aura  hcx0#ocuti5o  ,  just  by  itself,  or 
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per  se ,  sometimes  is  Tipop  a\\o  ,  does  mingle  with  another. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  we  say:  "The  one  is  at  rest",  there 
are  three  kinds:  the  one,  or  oneness,  to  8v  and  rest,  which 
mingle . 

Another  issue  which  needs  to  be  taken  up  here,  however, 
is  the  status  of  the  "kinds",  but  in  particular  the  kinds 
same  and  other.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  it  is  for 
rest  and  motion  to  be  kinds ,  particularly  since  they  lend 
themselves  gracefully  to  neither  Cornford’s  set-theory  talk 
nor  indeed,  to  my  predicate- talk . 

But  the  kinds  same  and  other  cannot  be  given  a  set- 
theoretic  content  at  all,  since  clearly  there  is  no  set  of 
same  things,  or  different  things  (unless  perhaps  the  set  of 
red  things  is  a  set  of  same  things,  i.e.  same  in  that  they 
are  all  red).  But  in  that  case,  all  sets  would  be  sets  of 
same  things,  hence  same  could  not  be  a  single  kind,  but 
many  kinds.  Not  only  that  --  the  so-called  set  of  resting 
or  motionless  things  would  be  a  set  of  same  things,  since 
motionless  things  are  the  same  in  respect  of  their  motion¬ 
lessness  --  but  this  is  explicitly  denied  by  Plato  when  he 
says  that  same  and  rest  cannot  be  identical.  The  same  kind 
of  argument  can  be  made  out  against  other  being  a  set.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  plausibility  in 
treating  same  and  other  in  the  "formal  mode"  as  predicates 
(albeit  npoQ  &\\o  predicates)  and  it  is  particularly  this 
Kpog  aUo  nature  of  them  as  predicates  that  allows  Plato, 
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for  example  at  256C9,  to  say  that  motion  is  both  other  in 
one  sense  (7113  )  and  not  other  in  another,  for  (l)  motion  is 
other  (than  rest,  existence,  sameness),  (2)  motion  is  other 
(than  the  other)  or  not  other,  and  hence  escape  from  the 
problem  that  Zeno  sets  in  the  first  part  of  The  Parmenides 
and  which  the  la te-learners  have  so  much  difficulty  with  in 
The  Sophist,  namely:  how  can  a  thing  be  both  like  and  unlike 
without  contradiction? 

Another  piece  of  evidence  for  this  view  (that,  in  this 
case,  same  is  a  predicate  referring  to  a  kind,  Sameness): 
at  256A7  the  Stranger  says  that  things  are  the  same  in  virtue 
of  their  participation  in  sameness.  That  is,  same  is  not  a 
relation  between  two  red  things,  red  things  are  not  the  same 
because  they  are  red,  as  we  might  think,  but  rather,  two  red 
things  are  the  same  because  of  their  participation  in  same¬ 
ness.  And  now  since  we  have  foreclosed  on  set-theory  talk, 
we  are  hard  pressed  to  treat  kind-talk  as  being  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  form-talk  (e^bog  )  Plato  uses  later  in  the 
dialogue . 

But  now  let  me  continue  to  press  Point  (2)  that  to  ov 
can  be  the  "is"  of  predication.  In  the  passage  at  258ES, 
the  Stranger  says: 

0  6e  VUV  £  tpf)HOCfl£V  ElVOCL  TO  P-fj  OV,  g  TIE  l- 

o&tu)  t  iq  a)Q  ov  hocXc op  \kyo\iev  tXeylac;^  t] 

|1£)(P  LTTEp  OCV  dbUVOCTlJ,  XEKTEOV  HOCl  EHEIVty 

HaQartEp  r)p£iQ  \£yop£v ,  ^ot  1  aupp i^vutoc t  te 

dXXfjXoiQ  TOC  YfVh  HOCl  TO  T  £  OV  HOC  l  0ax£pov 

61a  7idvTU)v  nai  6 1  *dXXf)Xcov  6  ieXtj^uOotoc  t£ 

|1£V  £T£pO V  (lETaOXOV  TOU  OVTOQ  EOT  l  (I£V  6  IOC 
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T(£VTr)v^  tt^v  fieOe^v ,  ou  (i^v  tneZvo  ye 
ou  iiexeayev  &A\  exepov,  exepov  be  tou 
ovxoq^ov  ?au  aacpeaxaxa  &vdyxr)(;  ei- 
voci  (j.iy  ov. 


But  as  for  our  present  definition  of 
not-being,  a  man  must  either  refute 
us  and  show  that  we  are  wrong,  or,  so 
long  as  he  cannot  do  that,  he  too  must 
say,  as  we  do,  that  the  classes  mingle 
with  one  another,  and  being  and  the 
other  permeate  all  things,  including 
each  other,  and  the  other,  since  it 
participates  in  being,  is,  by  reason 
of  this  participation,  yet  is  not  that 
in  which  it  participates,  but  other, 
and  since  it  is  other  than  being,  must 
inevitably  be  not-being. 

The  argument  here  is  only  important  as  additional  evi¬ 
dence  in  view  of  what  has  gone  directly  before  --  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  negative  predication  has  been  given  such  that 
when  for  instance  it  is  said  that  a  thing  is  not  great,  we 
understand  by  that  that  it  is  other  (than  great),  not  that 
it  is  small,  or  of  middle  size  (257B6).  What  is  important 
here  for  our  purposes  is  that  an  understanding  of  "is  not" 
has  been  given  in  terms  of  "is  other".  What  is  central  here 
towards  establishing  Point  (2),  is  that  to  ov  and  Oaxepov 
or  to  exepov  are  parallel  in  this  passage.  "Being  and  the 
other  permeate  all  things"  --  of  everything  it  can  be  said 
that  it  both  is  (F)  and  is  not  ( G ) ;  "including  each  other" 

--  everything,  apparently  including  the  kinds  themselves, 


. 
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and  the  kinds  to  ov  and  ©arepov  ,  can  be  said  to  be  (F)  and 
not  to  be  ( G ) ;  "the  other,  since  it  participates  in  being, 
is,  by  reason  of  this  participation"  --  the  other  is  existent 
in  virtue  of  its  participation  in  to  ov  ;  "yet  is  not  that 
in  which  it  participates,  but  other"  --  to  ovis  not  what 

the  other  is,  the  other  is  not  T0  ov  ,  hence  the  other  is 

\ 

other  than  to  ov  .  When  we  talk  about  to  erepov  we  under- 
stand  that  it  is  a  itpog  qlK\o  predicate,  i.e.  that  the  kind 
to  erepov  has  a  locution  "other  (than  F)"  which  refers  to 
it;  similarly,  as  the  passage  shows  (  hoci  to  T£  ov  holi  0a“ 
Tepov  ) ,  the  locution  "is  ( F ) "  refers  to  the  kind  to  ov  . 

But  the  passage  just  quoted  is  also  important  because  in  it 
Plato,  apparently  with  intention,  plays  on  the  word  "is"  so 
we  get  both  its  senses  in  the  same  sentence. 

At  least  these  three  puzzles  remain  for  the  next  chapter: 
(l)  How  does  Plato  himself  explain  negation  and  hence  false¬ 
hood?  (2)  Why  is  to  ov  a  kind  (  yevog  )  among  the  other  kinds? 
(3)  How  far  has  Plato  solved  the  problem  set  by  Parmenides? 


CHAPTER  III 


At  2D5D4  of  The  Sophist,  the  Stranger  makes  out  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  kinds  to  ov  and  0a,T£pov  thus: 


dXX'eiTigp  Oarepoy  &|i(poTy  peteJhe  Toty 
stbotv  coOTieg  to  ov,  r|v  av  tiote  ti  hoci 

TWV  ETEpCOV  ETEpOV^OU  TtpOg  ETEpOV*  VUV 
6e  dTExvajq  r)[iTv,  oTiTtsp  av  ETEpov 
au(i(3E3r|KEv  t £  dvayxriQ  ETEpou  toCto  OTisp 
£otiv  Etvai. 


If  the  other,  like  being,  partook  of 
both  absolute  and  relative  existence 
( sic ) ,  there  would  be  also  among  the 
others  that  exist  ( sic )  another  not 
in  relation  to  any  other;  but  as  it 
is,  we  find  that  whatever  is  other  is 
just  what  it  is  through  compulsion  of 
some  other. 

This  translation  (from  the  Loeb  edition,  H.  N.  Fowler) 

is  unintelligible.  Cornford’s  is: 

If  Difference  partook  of  both  char¬ 
acters  ( sic  ) ,  there  would  sometimes 
be,  within  the  class  ( sic )  of  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  something  that  was 
different  not  with  reference  to  an¬ 
other  thing.  But  in  fact  we  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  that  whatever  is  different, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  is  what 
it  is  with  reference  to  another. 

And  this  is  intelligible  but  biased.  To  begin  with, 

"  dpcpoTv  (ieteTxg  to  t v  £ tbotv  ”,  clearly,  as  the  first  trans¬ 
lation  makes  explicit,  refers  back  to  the  distinction  made 
at  2D5C7  between  absolute  ( ot&Ta  xaO'ocuTa)  and  relative 
(  Tipop  &\\o  );  however,  we  cannot  just  let  pass  the  innoc¬ 
uous  translation  of  Cornford:  "partook  of  both  characters" 
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where  the  very  un-i nnocuous  word  etdoc;  is  used.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  between  to  ov  and  Oarepov  is  being  made  out  on  the  basis 
that  the  latter  is  always  mpoc;  a\Xo  .  The  distinction  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  shift  in  levels;  between  talking  about  the 
yevoc;,  other  and  the  yevoc; ,  being,  and  the  words  "being" 
and  "other".  The  way  I  have  interpreted  the  argument,  it 
goes  something  like  this:  the  words  "being"  and  "other" 
can  be  distinguished  by  their  use  in  sentences:  thus  we 
can  say  both  (l)  motion  is  a  form  and  (2)  motion  is,  but 
we  cannot  say  both  (l)  motion  is  other  than  rest,  and  (2) 
motion  is  other. 

Clearly,  however,  this  distinction  between  two  senses 
of  "is"  cannot  be  made  out  at  the  level  of  genera  as  the 
word  ei&op  would  suggest,  as  there  being  two  forms  of  xo  5v  . 
This  is  blocked  because  in  that  case,  one  of  them  could  be 
identical  with  OocTepov  ;  however,  if  there  is  only  one 
yevoc;*  to  8v  >  then  its  difference  from  Ovrepov  must  be  ex¬ 
plicated  in  terms  of  blending.  Sometimes  to  ov  blends  with 
other  forms,  sometimes  it  does  not;  whereas  Qocrepov  always 
blends . 

We  also  cannot  let  pass  Cornford's  "within  the  class 
of  different  things"  for  the  partitive  tcov  ^Tepoov  .  As  it 
seems  to  me,  the  clause  could  very  well  be  translated  with¬ 
out  prejudicing  the  case  in  any  one  interpretation's  favour: 
"There  would  sometimes  be  something  among  the  things  which 
are  different  (other),  which  was  different  (other)  not  with 
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reference  to  another  ...”  Just  what  it  is  which  "another" 
or  "some  other"  means,  is  at  this  stage  ambiguous  between 
another  ye voq  and  another  thing .  The  latter  is  more  plau¬ 
sible  in  fact,  that  is,  one  can  say  "This  table  is  different 
from  that  table";  one  never  does  say  "This  table  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  red".  However,  as  it  turns  out,  it  is  precisely 
in  that  way  that  Plato  is  going  to  fill  in  negation;  hence 
the  important  way  for  our  purposes  in  which  "other"  is  always 
said  Ttpoq  &XXo  is  Ttpoc;  aXXov  eZbov  ,  with  reference  to  an¬ 
other  fornn.i^ 

Hat  6ia  TtavToov  ye  aftxi^v  aftxSv  cpfjao- 
pev  elvai  6  ie\r)\u0u  Lav '  ev  enaaxov 
yap  exepov  e  ivat  ^xwv  ^a\\u)v  oft  6  lcc  xi^v 
aftxou  cpftaLv,  6lXXol  6ia  to  laexexeiv 
tbeac;  xrjc;  Oaxepou. 


And  we  shall  say  that  it  permeates 
them  all;  for  each  of  them  is  other 
than  the  rest,  not  by  reason  of  its 
own  nature,  but  because  it  partakes 
of  the  idea  of  the  other. 

This  is  a  tremendously  important  point;  just  as  we  have 
seen  before,  things  are  the  same  as  each  other  (and  each  of 
the  genera  is  held  in  place  as  the  same  as  itself)  in  virtue 
of  their  participation  in  Sameness,  so  things  are  other  than 
each  other  (and  the  forms  are  prevented  from  collapsing  into 
a  single  form,  say,  oneness,  for  instance)  in  virtue  of  their 
participation  in  other.  To  press  this  point,  we  would  have 
to  fully  explicate  the  ’blending’,  ’mixing’  or  ’communion’ 
of  the  forms  at  the  level  of  genera;  to  continue  to  pursue 
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our  investigation  of  negation  at  the  level  of  discourse 
however,  if  Plato  is  going  to  cash  in  "not"  in  some  sense 
as  Otherness,  then  in  every  case  where  a  sentence  takes  the 
form  "X  is  not  ..."  the  word  "not"  is  an  expression  signify 
ing  the  yevog  other.  What  is  tremendously  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plicate  at  this  stage,  then,  is  what  role  the  form  by  which 
other  is  as  it  were  followed,  plays,  if  "not"  is  taking  the 
role  of  predicate  in  some  sentence.  That  is,  what  are  we 
to  make  of  the  whole  expression  "not  F"  in  some  sentence 
"X  is  not  F",  if  "not"  is  taken  to  be  the  (npoc;  ol\\o  )  pred 
icate? 

'Ottotocv  to  |ifj  ov  \eyo(iev  ujq  eoinev  ouk  £v- 
ocvtiov  u  Xeyopev  toH  8vtoq,  &.W9  exepov 
|i6vov . 

Otov^oTav,  eTnopev  Ti^pi]  p.£yoc,  Tore  u5c\- 
Xov  t i  ao  l  maivojieOa  to  apiKpov  t]  to  Xaov 
6t]\oDv  T(j)  prmaTi; 

When  we  say  not-being  (sic),  we  speak, 

I  think,  not  of  something  that  is  the 
opposite  of  being,  but  only  of  some¬ 
thing  different. 

For  instance,  when  we  speak  of  a  thing 
as  not  great,  do  we  seem  to  you  to  mean 
by  the  expression  what  is  small  any  more 
than  what  is  of  middle  size?J-5 

Following  the  rationale  I  gave  in  Chapter  II,  we  must  re¬ 
translate  oTtoTotv  Xeyopev  to  |it)  ,  "when  we  say  ’it  is 
not  ...’".  In  that  case  a  very  general  point  is  being  made 
namely  that  in  any  sentence  of  that  form,  "not"  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  signifying  other  and  thus  does  not  signify  the  op¬ 
posite  of  to  Sv,  but  only  something  other  than  to  8v. 
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Cornford  translates  this,  on  the  contrary:  "When  we 
speak  of  ’that  which  is  not’,  it  seems  that  we  do  not  mean 
something  contrary  to  what  exists,  but  something  that  is 
different" . 

This,  taken  as  an  interpretation,  of  course,  depends 
upon  taking  "that  which  is  not"  not  as  elliptical  for  "that 
which  is  not  F",  but  as  "that  which  does  not  exist";  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  point  that  I  claim  Plato  is  here  making 
about  how  we  are  to  understand  "that  which  is  not  F"  covers 
the  special  case  of  how  we  are  to  understand  "that  which  does 
not  exist".  That  is  to  say,  "not"  being  the  predicate  in 
that  sentence,  rather  than  the  mysterious  and  paradoxical 
"non-existence",  X  is  merely  "other",  which  is  not  the  con¬ 
trary  of  "existence". 

The  reason  why  "other"  is  not  the  contrary  of  to  $v 
is  filled  in  in  the  next  sentence;  for  many  F’s  (where  F  is 
a  predicate)  there  is  no  single  possible  G  when  F  is  denied 
of  some  thing,  for  that  thing  to  be.  Thus  if  this  geranium 
is  said  not  to  be  red  then  it  is  not  asserted  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  some  specific  colour.  For  Plato,  then,  we 
are  to  understand  the  function  of  "red"  in  "that  geranium 
is  not  red"  as  an  "end-expression",  limiting  the  alterna¬ 
tives.  Thus  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  when  we  say  that 
something  is  not  large,  the  alternatives  are  two  other  sizes, 
small  or  middling.  However,  the  expressions  "not  red",  "not 
large"  are  not  to  be  understood  themselves  to  provide  the 
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alternatives . 

This  is  all  very  well  (at  least  we  shall  leave  it  lor 
the  nonce),  but  how  are  the  interpreters  who  have  been  taking 
Plato  to  have  been  talking  about  existence  all  along,  going 
to  deal  with  this  passage?  As  I  have  explicated  it,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  existential  sentences  would  be  a  special 
case  of  a  point  being  made  about  negative  predication  in 
general;  they,  however,  are  left  having  to  explain  how  Plato 
can  plausibly  make  out  an  analogy  drawn  between  negative 
predicates  and  non-existence.  The  difficulty  they  face,  is 
that  unlike  "...  not  red",  "...  does  not  exist",  does  not 
leave  open  several  possibilities.  If  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  "red"  in  this  case  functions  as  an  "end-expression", 
such  that  we  know  at  least  this  much,  that  X  must  be  some 
colour  although  we  do  not  know  precisely  which,  then  where 
is  the  word  which  bears  the  same  relation  that  colour  does 
to  red,  for  existence.  What  other  possibilities  are  there 
on  a  par  with  "X  exists"?  The  point  is  that  Plato  has  fore¬ 
closed  on  "non-existence"  being  itself  a  possibility. 

I  want  to  use  the  foregoing  argument  in  two  ways:  (l) 
it  provides  a  tremendously  powerful  counter-example  to  Plato’s 
explanation  of  negative  predication  in  general  and  (2)  it 
works  against  the  interpretation  of  The  Sophist  which  bases 
itself  upon  translating  to  5v,  "that  which  exists".  It  works 
against  this,  as  those  who  have  interpreted  this  passage  in 
that  way  cannot  show  how  Plato  could  possibly  be  drawing  an 
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analogy  between  ’not  existing’,  and  ’being  not  red’. 

One  might  want  to  claim  that  there  are  words  which  stand 
in  relation  to  "non-existence"  as  "blue",  "green",  etc.  stand 
to  "not  red":  for  example,  "fictional",  "mythical",  "un¬ 
real",  "dead".  Of  course,  one  simple  reply  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  have  presented  allows  me  to  make  to  this,  is  that 
if  Plato  were  here  talking  directly,  about  non-existence, 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  point  this  out  as  analogous 
to  his  own  example  of  "small",  "middling",  and  "large". 

But  he  nowhere  does  this.  This  is  a  reply  which  might  be 
sufficient  in  light  of  the  other  evidence  I  have  presented 
to  answer  the  claims  of  those  who  take  Plato  to  have  been 
talking  about  existence  and  non-existence  all  along.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  myself  made  another  claim,  namely  that  Plato’s 
solution  to  the  problem  of  negative  predication  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  partly,  at  least,  because  he  cannot  account  for 
"non-existent"  in  the  same  way  as  "not  red",  or  "not  large". 
So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  obliged  to  examine  the 
claim  that  e.g.  "fictional"  stands  in  the  same  sort  of  re¬ 
lation  to  "non-existent"  as  "red"  does  to  "not  green". 

To  say  that  something  is  non-existent,  or  that  it  does 
not  exist  are  not  ordinary  claims  that  we  make  about  things; 
indeed,  they  almost  universally  have  a  philosophical  context. 


It  takes  philosophical  sophistication,  perhaps  more  philo¬ 
sophical  sophistication  than  we  ought  to  have,  for  us  to 
want  to  unpack:  "There  is  a  unicorn  in  the  garden"  into: 
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"There  exists  an  X  such  that  X  is  a  unicorn,  etc."  Ordi¬ 
narily,  it  seems  that  when  we  say  that  something  is  non¬ 
existent,  or  does  not  exist,  we  either  must  fill  it  out 
further  and  say  what  we  mean,  or  else  we  say  it  in  a  con¬ 
text  such  that  what  we  mean  is  understood.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  "not  red";  when  we  say  that  something  is  not  red 
but  green,  "green"  is  not  what  we  mean  by  "not  red".  The 
word  "non-existent"  in  "Santa  Claus  is  non-existent"  does 
not  (in  Austin’s  terminology)  wear  the  trousers;  the  word 
which  does  might  be  "unreal"  or  "mythical".  Whereas  "red" 
(or  any  other  colour-word)  does  not  wear  the  trousers  for 
"not  green"  in  "X  is  not  green". 

*H>  Q&xepov  not  cpOaiQ  axxlv£xai  HaxaH£H£p|icx- 
xlc6ai  Ha0&7i£p  ^TttaTrjur). 

‘Mia  (i£ v  £axl  Ttou  nai  ^heIvt),  to  6*1:711  T(p 
Ytyv6|i£vov  p,£pog  a&xrjc;  ehocotov  dcpopta0£V 
£Tca)vu|itav  Ictyei  xtva  Eauxfjc;  t&lav#  6  to  tio\- 
\ai  x£xvai  x*£tat  \£yS|ievat  nat  iTtiax^jiai . 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the 
other  is  all  cut  up  into  little  bits, 
like  knowledge.  Knowledge,  like  other, 
is  one,  but  each  separate  part  of  it 
which  applies  to  some  particular  sub¬ 
ject  has  a  name  of  its  own;  hence  there 
are  many  arts,  as  they  are  called,  and 
kinds  of  knowledge,  or  sci ences . 

What  it  means  at  the  level  of  genera  to  talk  of  the 
other  having  parts  (p-Epoc; )  is  completely  obscure; 
this  is  certainly  an  issue  which  those  who  would  explicate 

must  take  note  of.  At  the  level  of  discourse 
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however,  it  is  clear  that  Plato  is  again  taking  up  the  TtpoQ 
a\Xo  nature  of  "other"  or  "not";  there  are  many  completions 
for  "not"  in  the  sentence  "X  is  not  ..."  At  256E6  the 
Stranger  says: 

Tiept  GHOccfTov  apa  tu)v  et&oov  tioXtj  pev  laxi 
to  ocTietpov  be  7iXf)0et,  to  prj  ov. 

And  so,  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
classes  ( sic )  ,  being  is  many,  and 
not  being  is  infinite  in  number. 

In  other  words,  X  can  be  said  to  be  many  F’s:  presumably 

there  will  be  more  GTs  that  it  can  be  said  not  to  be;  that 

is,  for  example,  if  X  is  red,  then  it  is  not  blue,  black, 

green,  etc.  (&7i£Lpov  need  mean  no  more  than  indefinite, 

here) . 

One  of  the  points  of  the  passage  at  2S7C8  is  that  there 
are  categories  of  otherness  just  as  there  are  categories  of 
knowledge.  I  think  we  must  reject  Cornford’s  point  (made 
in  Footnote  2  on  page  291  of  Plato ’  s  Theory  of  Knowledge) : 
"The  ’not-JustT  is  not  ’the  unjust’,  but  any  Form  that  is 
different  from  ’the  Just’."  It  is  true  that  the  not-red  is 
not  the  blue  or  the  green,  but  what  is  not  red  is  nonetheless 
some  colour.  What  is  said  to  be  not  red  is  not  just  anything 
at  all;  we  must  be  able  to  infer  somethi nq  about  X  from  "X 
is  not  red",  otherwise  that  sentence  is  absolutely  infor¬ 
mationless.  But  if  "red"  does  not,  as  I  have  suggested, 
function  as  an  "end-expression"  in  that  sentence,  then  the 
possibilities  for  what  X  might  be_  are  left  completely  open. 
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Thus  I  think  we  might  interpret  (iepoQ  in  the  passage  at 
257C8  as  referring  to  categories  of  predicates,  e.g.  colour 
predicates,  time  predicates,  etc.  There  is  something  else 
(besides  the  counter-example  of  "non-existent")  which  is  to 
be  seen  as,  at  least,  inadequate  about  Plato’s  account  of 
negation  as  we  have  here  analysed  it.  That  is,  that  he  has 
given  no  account  of  "X  is  not  coloured",  where  a  whole  cate¬ 
gory  of  predicates  is  being  denied  of  X.  While  "red"  in  "X 
is  not  red"  stands  as  an  "end-word"  by  which  we  understand 
that  X  is  at  least  some  colour,  "colour"  in  "X  is  not  col¬ 
oured"  does  not  have  the  same  function.  We  showed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  I,  when  we  discussed  the  reduc tio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
first  hypothesis  in  The  Parmenides  that  Plato  understood 
what  it  is  to  deny  whole  categories  of  predicates  of  some¬ 
thing  (in  this  case,  the  One).  But  here,  he  cannot  give 
an  account  of  that,  at  least,  not  on  an  analogy  with  "not- 
red",  "not-large",  and  so  on. 

Plato’s  example  of  a  part  of  the  other  is  "the  not- 
beautiful".  But  X  can  be  said  to  be  not  beautiful  just 
as  intelligibly  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  beautiful.  The 
Parmenidean  contradiction  will  no  longer  arise  if  other 
is  one  of  the  forms. 

IIoTepov  ouv,  c ocrnep  etTiec;,  ear  tv  oftbevog  tujv 
a\\a)v  ouatac  tWe  mojievov ,  nat  6et  OapfDoCvxa 
f)6Ti  Xeyeiv  ou  To  5v  (3e{3atu>c;  ^aTi^T^v 
auxoC^cpuatv  £^ov,  toOTiep  to  |i£ya  rjv  peya, 
nat  to  ndXov  r[v  na\ov  Hat  to  iit^  |ieya  pfj 
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ya^xai  to  xa\ov^p”n  naXoy,  ouxu)  be 
nat  To^fir)  ov  Kaxa  rjv  xe  xai  ^axi^p-q 
8v,  £vapL0[iov  tgov  txoXX&v  8vxu)v  e  iboq 
ev;  fj^xiva  £xi  Tipoq  aflxo,  u>  0eatTT]Te, 
dTctaxtav  Syopev* 


And  is  this,  as  you  were  saying,  as 
fully  endowed  with  being  as  anything 
else,  and  shall  we  henceforth  say 
with  confidence  that  not-being  has 
an  assured  existence  and  a  nature 
of  its  own?  Just  as  we  found  that 
the  great  was  great  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  was  beautiful,  the  not-great  was 
not-great  and  the  not-beauti ful  was 
not  beautiful,  shall  we  in  the  same 
way  say  that  not-being  was  and  is 
not-being  to  be  counted  as  one  class 
among  the  many  classes  of  being.  Or 
have  we,  Theaetetus,  any  remaining 
distrust  about  the  matter?^ 

The  question  which  remains  to  be  answered  is:  why  does 
Plato  say  that  to  (iq  ov  is  one  of  the  forms  (ev  eiboc;  )? 

One  answer  to  this  question  must  be  that  if  we  are  to  give 
to  to  (j,^  8v  the  same  status  as  we  have  given  to  8v  (which 
is,  after  all,  the  whole  object  of  the  dialogue,  or  at  least 
the  part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  refuting  Parmenides’  po¬ 
sition)  then  to  fiT)  5v  must  be  a  y£voq  just  as  surely  as  to 
That  is,  there  must  be  a  parallel  established  between 
however  we  are  to  cash  in  "is  not",  and  "is".  But  we  have 
difficulties,  of  course,  when  "is"  is  itself  said  to  be  or 
refer  to  a  y£vOQ.  For  Plato  does  not  make  any  distinction 
between  saying  "X  is  red"  and  "X  participates  in  redness", 

"F  is  one",  and  "F  blends  with  oneness".  Heretofore  we 


. 
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have  been  taking  Plato,  in  other  words,  to  be  giving  us  a 
predicative  model;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  straightforward 
dichotomy  between  such  a  model  and  the  position  that  to 
and  to  (iT^  5v  are  forms  or  genera,  (however  we  are  to  fill 
in  what  those  terms  mean). 

Either  "is"  is  the  instrument,  so  to  speak,  in  sen¬ 
tences,  expressing  the  blending  of  the  forms  or  else  it  is 
itself  a  form  and  in  some  sense  a  predicate  like  "other", 
and  "same".  If  the  former,  and  it  is  not  a  form,  then  what 
is  it?  The  theory  of  forms  rests  to  some  extent  (it  is  not 
our  business  here  to  discover  to  what  extent)  upon  there 
being  only  two  kinds  of  things:  ordinary  particulars  and 
forms.  If  on  the  contrary  "is"  refers  to  a  yevog  ,  to  5v  , 
just  as  "not"  refers  to  a  yevog,  0&Tepo\*  and  is  not  the 
instrument  in  sentences  for  expressing  the  blending  of 
forms,  then  the  model  on  which  we  were  to  understand  what 
it  was  to  predicate,  or  by  which  we  were  to  understand  that 
two  or  more  forms  were  blended,  becomes  itself  a  form.  It 
is  as  if  we  had  a  number  of  rocks,  which  we  wanted  to  move, 
and  someone  presented  us  with  a  rock-moving  machine;  but 
when  we  set  about  trying  to  use  our  new  machine  it  turned 
out  itself  to  be  merely  an  oddly  carved  rock.^-®  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  since  the  first  option  is  closed  to  him 
Plato  has  come  down  on  the  second.  However,  the  result  of 
this  is  that  the  power  of  the  theory  of  predication  that 
he  presents  is  lost,  and  he  falls  heir  to  the  sort  of 
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criticism  Wittgenstein  makes  in  The  Blue  Book . 

If  the  meaning  of  the  sign  ...  is  an 
image  built  up  in  our  minds  when  we 
see  or  hear  the  sign,  then  first  let 
us  adopt  the  method  we  just  described 
of  replacing  this  mental  image  by  some 
outward  object  seen,  e.g.  a  painted  or 
modelled  image.  Then  why  should  the 
written  sign  plus  this  painted  image 
be  alive,  if  the  written  sign  alone 
was  dead?  --  In  fact,  as  soon  as  you 
think  of  replacing  the  mental  image 
by,  say,  a  painted  one,  and  as  soon 
as  the  image  thereby  loses  its  occult 
character,  it  ceases  to  impart  any  life 
to  the  sentence  at  all  ...  The  mistake 
we  are  liable  to  make  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  thus:  We  are  looking  for  the 
use  of  a  sign,  but  we  look  for  it  as 
though  it  were  an  object  co-existing 

with  the  sign. 19 

On  the  foregoing  basis,  one  might  again  challenge  my 
use  of  the  word  •'predicate”  for  the  genera  or  the  forms.  I 
have  two  replies:  one  that  Plato  relies  upon  there  being  a 
distinction  made  between  words  and  things:  when  he  says 
that  the  blending  of  the  forms  underlies  discourse,  for  in¬ 
stance.  But  secondly,  my  task  here  has  been  twofold:  both 
to  interpret  an  issue  in  The  Sophist  and  also  to  diagnose 
it,  that  is  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  both  with  it  as  a 
problem,  and  with  its  solution.  And  here,  I  think  that  we 
have  shown  that  the  use  of  the  word  "predicate”  in  inter¬ 
preting  Plato  has  also  been  useful  in  exposing  one  of  his 
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APPENDIX 


There  are  still  a  few  issues,  which,  although  not  di¬ 
rectly  part  of  the  argumentation  of  this  thesis,  are  still 
integrally  connected  with  Plato’s  solution  to  the  problem 
of  falsehood  and  which  hence,  I  would  like  to  explore  here. 
These  are:  (l)  What  does  Plato  mean  when,  throughout  the 
part  of  The  Sophist  which  I  have  mainly  been  dealing  with 
(about  254  -  259)  he  talks  about  the  nature  of  a  form?  (2) 
Can  the  "formal-mode"  predicate-talk  I  have  been  using  to 
investigate  Plato’s  problem,  be  seen  as  consistent  with  a 
version  of  Position  2  (outlined  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter 
II)?  (3)  How  are  we  to  see  the  definition  of  falsehood  (at 
241)  in  The  Sophist,  as  consistent  with  older  definitions, 
like  the  one  given  at  189C  of  The  Theaetetus?  (As  the  last 
two  questions  themselves  constitute  the  basis  for  a  thesis, 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  do  any  more  than  suggest  ways  of 
investigating  them). 

Towards  answering  question  (l):  It  has  been  one  of  my 
main  contentions  that  the  source  of  Plato’s  failure  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  adequate  way  of  dealing  with  negative  predication 
(and,  indeed,  predication  in  general)  has  been  his  inability 
to  conceive  of  a  word  having  a  use  without  having  an  object 
to  which  it  refers.  I  think  that  this  contention  can  be 
brought  out  particularly  clearly  when  we  examine  what  he 
means  by,  and  to  what  use  he  puts,  the  notion  of  the  nature 
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of  a  form. 

At  257A9  the  Stranger  says: 

Ouhouv  6r)  Hat  xocUxa  oft  buoyep ctvxeov  inei- 
nep  £xet  hoivgoviocv  dWfiXo lq  rj  xoov  yevaav 
cpua  tg. 


Then  we  must  not  be  disturbed  by  this 
either,  since  by  their  nature  the 
classes  have  participation  in  one 
another. 

Further  on  (at  258B8)  he  says: 


Hoxegov  ouvj  wcmep  etnec;,  £ax  iv  ^ohbevoc^ 
xu>v  a X\(jov  ouataj  tWe  itio^gv  t  hoci  6eT 
OappoOvToc^bi^  \eyeiv  oil  to  p.7^  5v  pe- 
pa  lux;  to  it  tt]  v  auxoU  cpOaiv  ?x°v . 


And  is  this  as  you  were  saying,  as 
fully  endowed  with  being  as  anything 
else,  and  shall  we  henceforth  say 
with  confidence  that  not-being  has 
an  assured  existence  and  a  nature  of 
its  own? 

From  these  quoted  passages,  it  at  once  looks  like  we 
have  an  unexpected  multiplication  of  entities;  we  have  the 
forms  or  genera,  and  we  also  have  their  natures.  Presumably, 
or  at  least  so  we  might  have  thought,  the  forms  do  not  have 
natures;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  themselves  the  last  word. 

We  do  not  expect,  as  R.  E.  Allen  so  memorably  puts  it,  to 
be  able  to  scratch  the  form  Doghood  behind  the  ears. But 
we  have  been  dealing  with  only  one  part  of  The  Sophi s t ;  we 
have  not  tried  to  explicate  (nor  are  we  going  to  try)  just 
what  it  means  to  say  the  two  forms  blend.  But  it  is  in  this 
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connection  that  the  notion  of  a  form’s  nature  arises;  the 
forms  blend  according  to  their  natures;  it  is  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  form  motion  that  it  cannot  be  said  to 
blend  with  rest.  No  other  rationale  could  be  given  for  why 
some  forms  will  blend  with  some  forms  and  not  others.  The 
nature  of  a  form,  if  it  is  not  to  be  itself  characterized 
as  another  form,  can  be  nothing  other  than  the  cause  of  the 
blending  or  non-blending  of  that  form  with  another  (but,  of 
course,  one  can  hardly  help  but  characterize  the  nature  of 
a  form  as  itself  another  form,  if  one  is  to  characterize  it 
at  all.  However,  this  point  is  beyond  our  scope). 

But  the  point  about  this  that  is  interesting  for  our 
purposes  is  that  what  we  might  be  inclined  to  put  in  terms 
of  word  usage,  at  least  frequently,  Plato  puts  in  terms  of 
the  nature  of  the  forms  (Plato  says  that  one  cannot  for  in¬ 
stance,  say  that  motion  is  (at)  rest  because  that  is  con¬ 
tradictory).  The  real  point  here,  for  him,  is  that  we 
cannot  say  that,  because  the  actual  form  motion  will  not, 
by  its  nature,  blend  with  the  actual  form.  Rest.  The  way 
the  forms  are  dictates  what  can  be  said  about  them,  or  pre¬ 
sumably,  what  can  be  said  at  all. 

And  yet,  this  argument  is  just  backwards  from  our  point 
of  view.  We  see  Plato  being  led  to  postulate  the  existence 
of  certain  forms  and  their  natures,  precisely  on  account  of 
his  observation  of  our  ways  of  speaking.  What  he  sees  as 
the  underlying  cause  of  forms  of  speech,  we  can  only  see  as 
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an  ad_  hoc  explanation. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  Question  (2)  in  the  light  of 
Question  (3).  The  argument  from  189A  -  Cb  in  The  Theaete tus 
proceeds  something  as  follows:  On  the  analogy  of  perception 
(e.g.  he  who  sees  something,  sees  some  one  thing,  which  is, 
since  it  is  one  -  einep  evog)»  he  who  holds  an  opinion  holds 
an  opinion  of  something,  some  one  thing  (  ev  u  )  and  hence 
something  that  is.  But  he  who  holds  an  opinion  of  what  is 
not,  holds  an  opinion  of  nothing;  holding  an  opinion  of 
nothing,  is  not  holding  an  opinion.  So  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  an  opinion  of  that  which  is  not;  hence  a  false  opin¬ 
ion  cannot  be  an  opinion  of  that  which  is  not.  (This  argu¬ 
ment  has  an  analogue  which  we  have  already  discussed  at 
237Dff  of  The  Sophist.  The  inference  here,  just  as  in  The 
Sophist,  plays  upon  senses  of  "is".)  False  opinion  is  then 
defined  as  follows: 

*  A\\o6o£icxv  xiva  ouaav  Jeubfj  mauev  ^Ivai 
6o£av,  oTav  tic  ti  tgov  ovtcov  oAao  au  tgov 
ovtgov  &vTa\\oc£ajievoc;  tIJ  biavoiq:  cprj  elvai. 
outgo  yap  ov  pev  (5c  e  i  bo^&^e  u ^  eie^ov  6e 
dv0 * exepou ,  nai  a.|iapT6cvG0v  ou  tononei  bincxi- 
goq  av  hoAoito  c|>eu&?j  6o£&£oov. 


We  say  that  false  opinion  is  a  kind 
of  interchanged  opinion,  when  a  person 
makes  an  exchange  and  says  that  one 
thing  which  exists  is  another  thing 
which  exists.  For  in  this  way  he 
always  holds  an  opinion  of  what  ex¬ 
ists,  but  of  one  thing  instead  of 
another;  so  he  misses  the  object 
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he  was  aiming  at  in  his  thought  and 
might  fairly  be  said  to  hold  a  false 
opinion. 

Here  we  see,  in  a  very  short  passage,  Plato  exposing 
all  of  the  presuppositions  which  ultimately  make  his  own 
answer  to  Parmenides  in  The  Sophist  so  unsuccessful.  He 
cannot  get  away  from  the  analogy  of  perception,  so  that  when 
one  says  something,  one  says  a  thing,  when  one  thinks  some¬ 
thing,  one  thinks  a  thing,  just  as  when  one  sees  something, 
there  is  a  thing  which  one  sees.  He  does  not  distinguish, 
in  other  words,  the  thing  said  (i.e.  the  sentence)  from  what 
it  is  said  about. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  answering  Questions  (2)  and  (3). 
False  opinion  is  here  characterized  as  confusing  one  thing 
for  another.  In  The  Sophist  it  is  characterized,  or  so  I 
have  taken  it,  of  saying  of  this  X,  which  is  F,  that  it  is 
not  F  (or,  of  course,  of  this  X,  which  is  not  F,  that  it  is 
F).  The  question  is,  can  we  reconcile  the  two  accounts? 
Presumably  we  can,  for  when  we  say  "That  table  is  brown", 
we  are  speaking  of  the  brown  table,  or  to  put  it  in  the 
unfortunate  Platonic  way,  we  are  saying  the  brown  table. 

If  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  table  is  brown,  what  we  have 
done  is  to  confuse  it  with  another  table.  What  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  existence  of  the  object 
before  us,  the  brown  table;  or  to  put  it  another  way,  we  are 
wondering  whether  there  is  a  brown  table  before  us  (for  we 
are  never  in  doubt  that  there  is  something  there). 
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This  is  the  dark  underside  of  the  problem  I  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  Plato  in  The  Sophist.  There  he  seemed  to  be 
getting  at  the  problem  of  falsehood  from  the  point  of  view 
of  language,  that  is,  starting  with  the  common  sense  atti¬ 
tude  that  we  do  make  negative  statements  and  that  we  can 
make  false  remarks.  But  here,  at  least,  we  see  that  he  has 
taken  on  too  much  of  what  the  Sophist  has  bequeathed  to  him. 

But  I  cannot  pursue  this  issue  further,  for  it  too,  like 
almost  all  of  our  enquiry,  has  as  its  source  the  blending  of 
the  forms.  I  have  explicated  only  one  problem  in  The  Sophist ; 
I  cannot  pretend  that  it  is  the  most  important  one. 


FOOTNOTES 


1.  Kirk  and  Raven,  The  Pre-Socratic  Philosophers,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1966,  page  269;  quotation 
is  Fr.  2  of  Parmenides’  The  Way  of  Truth, 

2.  Ibid. ,  page  269. 

3.  Ibid. ,  page  270;  quotation  is  Fr.  6  of  Parmenides’  The 
Way  of  Truth. 

4.  Proclus,  Commentaire  sur  le  Parmenide,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  Minerva,  1962. 

5.  Fowler,  H.N. ,  Plato’s  Theaetetus  and  Sophist,  The  Loeb 
Classics  Library,  Flarvard  Press,  1967,  237D1. 

6.  Ibid. ,  237D1 . 

7.  Ibid. ,  238A6. 

8.  Ibid. ,  243C9 . 

9.  Ibid . ,  2SSB7.  There  is  an  implicit  distinction  made 

in  this  passage  between  identity  and  sameness.  Identity 
at  2SSB7  is  made  out  in  terms  of  oneness.  Same  and 
other  are  distinct  genera  impossible  consequences  fol¬ 
low  from  their  being  one  with  any  of  the  other  genera 
named.  At  139D  of  The  Parmenides  (Cornford’s  trans¬ 
lation)  Parmenides  says:  "Nor  yet  can  it  (the  One)  be 
the  same  as  itself.  For  the  character  of  unity  is  one 
thing,  the  character  of  sameness  another.  This  is 
evident  because  when  a  thing  becomes  ’the  same’  as 
something,  it  does  not  become  ’one’." 

10.  Fowler,  ojo.  ci_t .  ,  2S5C7. 

11.  In  his  article  entitled  "Plato  on  Not-Being"  (published 
in  Plato :  Metaphysics  and  Epistemology,  ed.  Gregory 
Vlastos,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1970)  G.E.L.  Owen  says:  "In 
the  Sophist  Plato  had  gone  some  way  to  disentangling 
the  first  two  of  these  uses  (the  predicative  "is"  from 
"=").  I  do  not  myself  think  he  was  equally  successful 
with  the  third  /existential  use/;  he  seems  in  the  end 
content  to  assimilate  it  to  (scrap  it  in  favour  of)  the 
others.  That  is,  he  treats  "to  be"  and  "not  to  be" 
alike  as  incomplete  or  elliptical  expressions  which 
always  call  for  some  completion:  to  be_  is  just  to_  be 
something  or  other."  This  passageTat  255C7 )  clearly 
works  against  Owen’s  claim  here. 
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12.  The  question  remains  unanswered  of  course,  why  Plato 
uses  the  word  eidoqhere. 

13.  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Plato  is  not  making 

a  linguistic  recommendation  here  --  that  we  retranslate 
"it  is  not  ..."  as  "it  is  different  from  ...",  but  that 
on  the  contrary,  "it  is  different  from  ..."  is  what  "it 
is  not  ..."  means . 

14.  Fowler,  oja.  cit .  ,  255E3. 

15.  Fowler,  oja.  cit .  ,  257B3. 

16.  Fowler,  oja.  ci t .  ,  257C8. 

17.  Fowler,  oja.  cit.  ,  258B8. 

18.  This  metaphor  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Cody,  although 
he  now  denies  it. 

19.  Wittgenstein,  The  Blue  Book.  Flarper  Torchbooks,  page  5. 

20.  Allen,  "Participation  and  Predication  in  Plato’s  Middle 
Dialogues",  in  Vlastos,  ed.  ,  oja.  cit. 
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